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French Import Restrictions 


A notice of the French Exchange Control Office pub- 
lished in the Journal Officiel of January 3, 1952 re- 
established the quotas on imports from all countries, 
including members of the OEEC, except for a list of food- 
stuffs and raw materials. Liberalization measures taken 
between October 6, 1949 and September 9, 1951, which 
had removed quotas on goods representing about 75 per 
cent of the 1948 French imports from OEEC countries, 
have been suspended. 

An official communiqué of February 3 stated that the 
Government had been compelled to take this step since 
“the unfavorable development in respect to French settle- 
ments with the members of the European Payments Union 
had continued and been accentuated in recent months. 
As a result France has been increasingly obliged to pay 
dollars, a situation which, owing to the exhaustion of 
reserves, cannot be faced any longer, unless the trends 
are immediately reversed.” The Government announced 
a “three-month emergency program,” including import 
restrictions, export subsidies, and further cuts in foreign 
exchange allocations to French tourists; other measures 
are to be announced later. The Government strongly 
indicated that the import restrictions were reimposed for 
a balance of payments motive and not for protectionist 
reasons. The OEEC Council has been requested to ratify 
the decision on the basis of the safeguard proviso em- 
bodied in the “OEEC code of liberalization,” section 3. 


Europe 
U.K. Capital Issues in 1951 


The total amount of fresh capital raised in the United 
Kingdom in 1951 was £252 million, according to figures 
compiled by the Midland Bank. This was a sharp 
reduction from the £313 million reached in 1950. 
Fluctuations in the annual totals during recent years have 
been due largely to issues for nationalized undertakings, 
the British Electricity Authority, for example, accounting 
for nearly half the total in 1950 and approximately two 
fifths of the total in 1948, while the 1951 figure included 
£73.5 million—nearly one third of the total—for the Gas 
Council. If these issues are excluded from the total, the 
remainder for 1951, £178.5 million, is the largest recorded 
since the end of the war. If issues by public bodies other 
than nationalized undertakings are also deducted from the 
total, the remaining amounts, representing issues by com- 
panies, are far below the amounts of capital expenditure 
actually undertaken. That the greater part of industrial 





The re-establishment of quotas obliges French import- 
ers to obtain a license from the Exchange Control office 
unless the commodity imported is on the free list of 
foodstuffs and essential raw materials (representing, as 
far as OEEC is concerned, about 40 per cent of the 
1948 imports). The Government will respect bilateral 
quotas previously agreed with various European coun- 
tries and will enter into bilateral negotiations with OEEC 
members to establish new quotas for certain types of 
goods. “Priority will be given as far as possible” to the 
products included in the “OEEC common list.” However, 
the volume of licenses granted will depend entirely on 
the over-all exchange position and the rapidity of recovery. 

The countries most affected by the measure will prob- 
ably be Italy (cotton textiles), Germany (tractors), 
Sweden (paper), Belgium, the United Kingdom, and 
Portugal—countries with which the French bilateral pay- 
ments position has deteriorated the most. The cumula- 
tive French deficit with EPU at the end of January is 
estimated at 292 million units, indicating a new deficit 
of 108 million in January (provisional figure). This 
puts France in the third tranche of its quota, and close 
to the fourth tranche, when 60 per cent of the deficit is 
payable in dollars. 


Sources: Le Monde, February 4, 5, and 6, 1952, and 


Agence Economique et Financiére, February 4, 
5, and 6, 1952, Paris, France. 





capital investment since the war has been by means of 
self-finance is indicated by a recent Board of Trade 
estimate of new capital expenditure by manufacturing 
industry, which gives £358 million for 1948, £402 million 
for 1949, and £474 million for 1950. Total overseas 
borrowing, at £49 million, was slightly less than in 1950. 
This total included nearly £5 million for IBRD bonds, 
and a similar amount for the Norwegian Government. 

Source: Midland Bank Ltd., Midland Bank Review, Lon- 

don, England, February 1952. 


Swiss Export Controls 

The Swiss authorities have set ceilings on the export 
to France of those goods which France considers to be 
liberalized imports under the OEEC code of trade liberali- 
zation. These ceilings are based on average exports dur- 
ing the period September 1950-November 1951. At the 
end of November 1951 Switzerland had taken similar 
measures with regard to exports to the sterling area; 
ceilings were based on average exports, plus certain 
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increases, during the second and third quarters of 1951. 

The purpose of the export controls is to prevent a 
further increase of Switzerland’s surplus in EPU. It is 
possible, however, that the export ceilings on certain com- 
modities will exceed the imports permitted by the United 
Kingdom and France under their recent import restric- 
tion measures (see preceding page, and also this News 
Survey, Vol. IV, p. 237). 

Switzerland recently increased its administrative con- 
trol over the destination of its exports, in order to prevent 
the transit trade of Swiss products through Italy, Bel- 
gium, and Portugal to the dollar area. 


Source: Neue Ziircher Zeitung, Ziirich, Switzerland, Feb- 
ruary 5, 1952. 


Netherlands Dollar Export Bonus System 

The Netherlands Government has decided to enlarge 
the scope of the regulations on “export bonus dollars.” 
Since September 1949, 10 per cent of all dollar proceeds 
from exports to the United States and Canada have been 
made freely available to exporters. Effective February 
11, 1952, this arrangement has been extended to include 
exports to all countries with which the Netherlands has 
not concluded a monetary agreement and to American 
government institutions or international organizations, if 
payment is made in U.S. or Canadian dollars. 
Source: The Journal of Commerce, New York, N. Y., 

February 8, 1952. 


Netherlands Becomes EPU Creditor 
The Netherlands surplus with the European Payments 
Union during January 1952 is estimated at approximately 
98.7 million units. This figure includes 34.7 million 
units received from Western Germany as an accelerated 
repayment on its outstanding debt to the Netherlands 
at the beginning of EPU on June 30, 1950. In the 
bilateral agreement between the two countries, an accel- 
erated repayment of this debt was stipulated if Western 
Germany should reach a creditor position within EPU. 
The total credit position of the Netherlands in EPU 
can now be estimated at 76 million units, compared with 
debit positions of 75.5 million at the end of December 
1950, 175.6 million in June 1951, and 66.2 million in 
December 1951. 
Sources: Het Financieele Dagblad, Amsterdam, Nether- 
lands, February 6, 1952; The Financial Times, 
London, England, February 6, 1952. 


Netherlands Coal Mining in German Subsoil 

An agreement has been concluded between the Nether- 
lands and Western Germany, whereby Netherlands min- 
ing companies will be permitted to extend the exploita- 
tion of their coal seams under German territory. The 
agreement, which is for a period of 40 to 50 years, will 
make it possible to increase Netherlands coal output by 


about 0.3 million tons annually. (Netherlands annual 
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coal imports from the United States amount to about 3 

million tons.) 

Source: Aneta News Bulletin, New York, N. Y., January 
18, 1952. 


Danish Economic Situation 

Net foreign debts of the National Bank of Denmark, 
which had been increasing until August 1951, showed 
considerable improvement during the later months of the 
year, as the increase in import prices began to level off 
and export prices increased; furthermore, the volume of 
exports expanded, and freight earnings increased con- 
siderably. A preliminary estimate of the balance of pay- 
ments on current account shows a deficit of DKr 355 
million (US$51 million), compared with a deficit of 
DKr 829 million (US$120 million) in 1950. 

The Government’s fiscal and monetary measures had 
the desired effect of lowering consumption. Consumption 
industries, such as textiles and food and beverages, 
suffered a decrease in production and an increase in 
unemployment. The tighter money market and the high 
cost of construction led to a decrease in new construction. 
Production in agriculture and in other export industries 
continued to expand. Gross national income rose during 
the year from DKr 22 billion to DKr 25 billion, but 
mainly as a result of higher prices. 

Toward the end of the year the Danish economy 
achieved a degree of stability greater than that experi- 
enced for several years. To a large extent, maintenance 
of this stability will depend upon factors beyond Danish 
control—one of the most important being whether, as a 
result of the continued defense measures, a new price 
wave for imports can be avoided. 

Sources: Statistiske Departement, Statistiske Efterret- 
ninger, Copenhagen, Denmark, January 15, 
1952; The Financial Times, London, England, 
February 2, 1952. 


Use of Danish ECA Counterpart Funds 

The Danish Government has proposed to Parliament 
that DKr 300 million of ECA counterpart funds be used 
for investment and defense: DKr 65 million will be used 
for investment in military installations, DKr 15 million 
for productivity studies, DKr 75 million for electric power 
plants, DKr 50 million for telephone companies, DKr 30 
million for manufacturing industries, DKr 20 million for 
the Scandinavian Airlines, DKr 15 million for ports and 
harbors, and DKr 5 million for coastal shipping. With 
the exception of the funds for military investment, the 
released counterpart funds will be in the form of loans. 
In July 1950 some DKr 200 million of ECA counterpart 
funds was used for similar purposes. The interest rate 
on the new loans will be 5 per cent, compared with 314 
per cent for the loans originating from the first with- 
drawal. The loans will be repayable over 15-20 years, 
against 15-25 years for the first loans. The interest and 
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amortization payments on the new loans will be used to 
reduce the regulation account in the National Bank, which 
represents the Government’s drawings to finance the 
occupation in World War II. In July 1950, DKr 610 
million of the ECA counterpart funds was used to reduce 
the regulation account. 

As of October 31, 1951, the unused balance of Danish 
ECA counterpart funds amounted to DKr 502.3 million. 
The Government intends to use the difference between 
the present balance and the new withdrawal to reduce the 
regulation account still further. 


Source: Harald R. Martinsen, Danish Letters, Copen- 
hagen, Denmark, January 25, 1952. 


Financing of Investments in Norway 


The Financial and Monetary Advisory Committee to 
the Norwegian Government has submitted its report on 
the problem of raising capital for state banks. These 
banks, which finance investments with high social pri- 
ority, used to obtain their capital through selling bonds; 
recently, however, they have not been able to obtain funds 
from the market because they have not been permitted to 
issue bonds bearing interest of more than 2.5 per cent, 
although the yield of government bonds is above 3 per 
cent. 

The Committee has estimated that the state banks’ 
capital requirements during the next two years will be 
NKr 1,400-1,500 million, and that these banks finance 
82 per cent of all new housing. The majority of the 
committee finds that, as a temporary measure, it might 
be necessary to make available from the blocked regu- 
lation account NKr 300-350 million in addition to the 
NKr 400 million released earlier. As a more permanent 
solution it is suggested that provision be made in the 
government budget for about half of the capital require- 
ments of the banks. As a result of heavy taxation, pri- 
vate savings have declined considerably; therefore it 
follows that part of the required capital should be sup- 
plied out of public saving. As additional measures, part 
of the capital of public agencies and social insurance 
systems should be put at the disposal of the state banks. 
Also, local governments should grant loans to the state 
banks, and funds might be secured through short-term 
borrowing and Treasury bills. 

The majority of the Committee proposes definite bud- 
gets for the loan activities of the state banks. If the 
measures suggested should not provide sufficient re- 
sources, it might be necessary to draw on government 
accounts in the Bank of Norway, to block part of the 
liquid resources of the private banks, or to weaken in 
other ways the private banks’ incentive to grant loans. 
In order to weaken the propensity to invest, a tax on 
investment might be levied. 

In regard to measures for maintaining interest rates, 
the majority stresses that if conditions favor an increase 


in interest rates, the rates might be held down by taxa- 
tion and other measures which affect investment motives. 
Thus conditions would be created so that interest rates 
would settle at a low level. When the conditions for a 
low interest level are met, certain maximum rates or legal 
limits for rates might be determined. 

The minority of the committee stresses more the infla- 
tionary danger of some of the measures suggested, and 
the possibility of moving toward complete government 
regulation. In order to avoid drawings on the Bank of 
Norway as a permanent solution, it is suggested that 
total investments be limited and that conditions for loans 
from the state banks be revised. The minority wants 
to be able to use the interest rate as a regulator in the 
economy, and not have the rate fixed once and for all. 


Source: Norges Handels og Sj¢éfartstidende, Oslo, Nor- 
way, February 4, 1952. 


Finland’s Import Policy 

A recent change in Finland’s import licensing regu- 
lations provides for a considerable relaxation of import 
restrictions. The Finnish State Licensing Board has 
announced that import licenses for a large number of 
goods will be issued according to demand (i.e., without 
limitation), if payment is to be made in one of the 
following currencies: sterling, Swedish, Norwegian, or 
Danish crowns, French francs, Dutch guilders, Czecho- 
slovak korunas, and West German, Polish, or Argentine 
clearing account dollars. 

The Finnish authorities declared that the new arrange- 
ment, which has been introduced “for the time being,” 
is entirely dependent upon Finland’s supply of foreign 
currency and may be revoked at any time without prior 
notice. The “free import list” contains some foodstuffs 
(cocoa, tea, hops, raisins, and spices), a large number 
of raw materials (such as oilseeds, casein, sulphur, mag- 
nesite, rubber, and basic chemicals), and various manu- 
factured products (including tractors, ball bearings, and 
scientific instruments). 


Sources: Board of Trade Journal, London, England, 
December 15, 1951; Neue Ziircher Zeitung, 
Ziirich, Switzerland, January 13, 1952. 


Greek Economic Conditions 

Inflationary pressures in Greece have been intensified 
substantially since late 1951. Note circulation increased 
by 300 billion drachmas, or approximately 15 per cent, 
during December, primarily because of (a) larger public 
expenditures resulting from the payment of the Christmas 
bonus to civil servants and the collection of farm products 
on government account, and (b) imports somewhat 
lower, and exports and invisible receipts somewhat higher, 
than anticipated. Another factor contributing to the 
inflationary pressure was the announcement that U.S. 
economic aid for 1951-52 would be substantially below 
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that of 1950-51 ($182 million compared with $282.1 
million in 1950-51). 

The pressures manifest themselves primarily in an 
increased demand for gold sovereigns, which is met by 
the Bank of Greece at a stable rate (226,500 drachmas). 
Though the demand for gold slowed down in the last 
week of January, sales (net) by the Bank of Greece for 
the month are reported at 1,000,000 sovereigns, against 
1,100,000 during the entire year 1951 and 1,887,000 in 
1950. As a result of the maintenance of the gold sover- 
eign rate, black market rates for foreign bank notes and 
foreign exchange transfers abroad have not changed sig- 
nificantly. The black market rate for the U.S. dollar note, 
which had been 16,850 drachmas (a premium of 12.3 per 
cent) in October 1951, was 17,300 (a premium of 15.3 
per cent) on February 1, 1952; and for the sterling note, 
it was 42,750 (a premium of 1.8 per cent) on February 
1, against 45,050 drachmas (a premium of 7.3 per cent) 
in October 1951. The price of the sovereign in terms 
of black market dollars was 13.1 on February 1 against 
13.4 in October 1951. Black market premiums for foreign 
exchange transfers abroad are higher than those for bank 
notes. The dollar rate was 18,200 drachmas (a premium 
of 21.3 per cent) and the sterling rate was 46,200 drach- 
mas (a premium of 10 per cent) on February 1, 1952— 
both practically unchanged since last October. 

Retail commodity prices in Athens, as measured by 
the To Vima index, rose by 2.6 per cent in January 1952, 
compared with a 7.8 per cent increase in the year 1951 
and 17.7 per cent in 1950. 


Source: To Vima, Athens, Greece, February 1, 1952. 


Greek Exchange Restrictions 


Under a recent decision of the Cabinet, persons enter- 
ing Greece will no longer have to declare the amount of 
gold or foreign exchange being brought into the country 
unless they intend to re-export it. 

Sources: To Vima, Athens, Greece, January 12 and 16, 
1952. 


German Coal Sales Organization 


The German-Allied negotiations concerning the re- 
organization of the German coal sales organization (see 
this News Survey, Vol. IV, p. 161) are reported to have 
resulted in an agreement which provides that the central 
coal sales organization is to be liquidated in accordance 
with Allied wishes. After approval by the Cabinet, this 
agreement will be presented to Parliament in the form of 


a bill. 


The new decentralized coal sales organization is to be 
headed by a special Coal Agency, which in turn will super- 
vise the activities of a private corporation set up to 
handle the work of six domestic sales offices and three 
export sales offices. The corporation, whose shares are 
to be owned by the German coal mining companies, will 


make all major decisions regarding the allocation of coal. 
At the German request, the agreement contains a clause 
providing that coal sales may be reorganized in a different 
fashion if the German economy should encounter sub- 
stantial difficulties as a result of the proposed organiza- 
tional plan. A second clause is that, in the event of 
difficulties in allocation, the Coal Agency may delegate 
to the corporation its authority to issue directives. 


Source: Neue Ziircher Zeitung, Ziirich, Switzerland, 
January 31, 1952. 


U.S.S.R. Foreign Trade Organization 

A new foreign trade organization, Vostokintorg (Ori- 
ental Foreign Trade), that has been established by the 
U.S.S.R. Ministry of Foreign Trade, is designed not only 
to import and export but also to conduct banking opera- 
tions and set up auxiliary enterprises of various types. 
Its sphere of operations outside the Soviet Union will 
be the Central Asiatic countries, including Iran. The 
new organization, with capital of 47.2 million rubles 
(1 ruble = US$0.25) replaces the old Oriental Trade 
Organization which had capital of 5 million rubles. 


Source: Middle East Economist and Financial Service, 
Forest Hills, N. Y., January 1952. 


Middle East 


Egyptian Customs Duties 

The Egyptian Government issued a decree on January 
7, ordering a 25 per cent increase in customs duties on 
most items included in Schedule A of the Egyptian Tariffs 
Book. Tobacco and cigarettes, coal, petroleum products, 
fertilizers, cotton textiles and cotton thread, jute products, 
and ordinary aromatic wines are the principal com- 
modities exempted from this increase. All commodities 
in Schedule A are subject to specific duties. Whereas 
average wholesale prices for these products have in- 
creased by 300-400 per cent since 1939, their duties have 
increased by only 100 per cent. Receipts from the new 
increase are estimated at about LE 2.6 million a year. 

On January 22, the Government issued two decrees, 
lowering tariffs on raw materials necessary for national 
industries. Ad valorem duties on sodium bicarbonate 
and zinc were lowered from 7 to 3 per cent. Vegetable 
oils and margarine were exempted from duties. The 
duty on ordinary window glass imported into Egypt was 
increased from LE 0.375 to LE 0.500 per hundred kilo- 
grams, as a protective measure. 

Customs and excise duties are the main source of 
government revenue in Egypt. In the 1951-52 budget, 
receipts from this source were estimated at LE 107 mil- 
lion, or about 46 per cent of total revenue of LE 231 mil- 
lion. From July 1, 1951, the beginning of the present 
fiscal year, to the end of December, collected customs 
and excise duties were LE 45.1 million, or about LE 8 mil- 
lion less than budget estimates. In the same period of 
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the fiscal year 1950-51, such receipts amounted to LE 44.1 
million. 


Sources: Al Ahram, Cairo, Egypt, January 6, 8, 11, 22, 
and 23, 1952; The Journal of Commerce, New 
York, N. Y., January 9, 1952. 


Cotton in Egypt 

From September 1, 1951, the beginning of the present 
cotton season, to the end of January 1952, about 2.5 mil- 
lion kantars of cotton were disposed of in Egypt, leaving 
the supply, including government stocks, at about 6.8 mil- 
lion kantars, of which 1.6 million are long-staple Karnak 
(1 kantar = 99.05 pounds). Thus Karnak stocks were 
nearly 100,000 kantars less than at the end of January 
1951. 

Exports of cotton to the United States and France 
increased during the first five months of the season, 
but exports to Great Britain declined to 256,000 kantars, 
from 1.1 million kantars in the corresponding period of 
last season. Exports to India, Japan, and Switzerland 
were 100,000 kantars less per country than in the first 
five months of the 1950-51 season. These decreases were 
due to political factors and fixed minimum prices. 

The British Raw Cotton Commission is to close its 
buying office in Alexandria on August 31, 1952, the end 
of the 1951-52 season. For the remaining months of the 
season, Egyptian exporters may make offers either to the 
local office of the Commission or through their agents 
in Liverpool or Manchester, but for the 1952-53 crop all 
offers have to be made in Liverpool. 

Sources: Al Ahram, Cairo, Egypt, February 1, 1952; 
The Financial Times, London, England, Febru- 
ary 1, 1952; The Journal of Commerce, New 
York, N. Y., February 7, 1952. 


Anglo-Egyptian Sudan Cotton 
According to the British Raw Cotton Commission, 
60 per cent of the 1952 Sudan cotton crop has been 
purchased in bulk for the use of Lancashire spinners. 
Under an agreement drawn up between the Commission, 
the Sudan Gezira Board, and the Sudan Government, 
the Commission will buy 60 per cent of the crop marketed 
by the Sudan Gezira Board and Egyptian-type long 
staple crops marketed by the Sudan Government. The 
prices agreed are on the basis of levels ruling in Egypt 
and the Sudan over the preceding few weeks for part of 
the purchases, and the balance will be based on the 
average of certain quotations on the Alexandria market 
during the first three months of 1952. The unsold por- 
tions of the crops will be offered for sale on terms and 
conditions to be announced later. 
Sources: The Financial Times, London, England, Janu- 
ary 25, 1952; Al Ahram, Cairo, Egypt, Janu- 
ary 26, 1952. 


Israeli Trade Credits from Japan 


Japan has granted Israel an undisclosed amount of 


trade credit for the purchase of copper, railway cars, 

electric power installations, etc. The credits are guaran- 

teed by the Japanese Export-Import Bank and the maxi- 

mum period of repayment is 5 years. 

Source: Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial and Over- 
seas), Overseas 


December 1951. 


Review, London 
> 


England, 


Syrian Trade Regulations 

New trade regulations were issued in Syria early in 
1952, but most of them involve merely an official codifica- 
tion of existing practices. The Ministry of National 
Economy is authorized to prohibit, control, or make sub- 
ject to prior licensing the exportation of any article for 
any of the following reasons: (1) prevention of local 
shortages, (2) regularization of sales in foreign markets, 
(3) execution of laws concerning the hygiene, morality, 
and general interest of the country, and (4) desire to 
limit or prohibit exports to certain countries for “external 
reasons.” 

The importation of all commodities is made subject 
to prior licensing. Moreover, the Ministry of National 
Economy is authorized to prohibit or limit the importa- 
tion of certain articles in order (1) to protect infant 
industries or help create new ones, (2) to equilibrate 
the balance of payments. (3) to ensure direct importation 
so that the payment of commissions to intermediaries 
will be eliminated, (4) to carry out the laws covering 
the hygiene, morality, and general interest of the country, 
or (5) to prohibit or limit importation from certain 
countries for “external reasons.” 

Export and import licenses for merchandise valued at 
less than LS 500 are subject to a tax of LS 1 for every 
LS 50 or fraction thereof; for merchandise that exceeds 
LS 500 in value, a flat fee of LS 10 is to be paid. 
Source: Le Commerce du Levant, Beirut, Lebanon, Janu- 


ary 23, 1952. 


Land Reform in Syria 

Syria’s new land reform project provides for the dis- 
tribution, among the occupying peasants, of all the State's 
private domain, which is estimated at about 1.6 million 
hectares, most of it in the fertile plain of the Jezira. 
In order to avoid too great a parcelling of the land, 
agricultural cooperatives will be created, each composed 
of 20 to 50 families and holding between 10,000 and 
20,000 dunums (one dunum =— 0.09 hectare — 0.22 
acre). The share per family will not exceed 500 dunums 
(about 45 hectares). 

A special government department will be created to 
enforce the project and distribute the land. The Agri- 
cultural Bank will be called upon to provide the new 
holders with long-term, low-interest loans for purchases 
of tractors, seeds, and plants. The Government will 
undertake, also, to hasten work on irrigation projects 
in the area and to provide the cooperatives with agricul- 
tural experts. 
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It is estimated that the distribution of State land would 
eventually ensure a decent living for about 16,000 
families. 

Source: Le Commerce du Levant, Beirut, Lebanon, 
January 26, 1952. 


Syrian Income Tax 

The Government of Syria has made important modi- 
fications in the tax rates on incomes of more than 
LS 30,000 per annum (LS 2.2 = US$1). The new 
rates range from 18 per cent on incomes between 
LS 30,000 and LS 50,000 to 36 per cent on incomes 
above LS 750,000. The old rates were from 15 per cent 
on incomes between LS 30,000 and LS 40,000 to 30 per 
cent on incomes above LS 500,000. The rates on lower 
incomes remain unchanged at 6 per cent on incomes 
between LS 3,000 and LS 10,000, 9 per cent on incomes 
between LS 10,000 and LS 20,000, and 12 per cent on 
incomes between LS 20,000 and LS 30,000. Incomes 
below LS 3,000 per annum are tax exempt. 
Source: Bulletin Economique et Financier Liban-Syrie, 

Paris, France, January 1952. 


Control of Gold Movements in Pakistan 

The Central Government of Pakistan has prohibited 
the export or import by sea or air across any customs 
frontier of gold in any form unless a special permit 
is issued by the State Bank of Pakistan. 
Source: Karachi Commerce, Karachi, Pakistan, January 


12, 1952. 


Far East 


Thailand’s Austerity Program 

An austerity program has been drafted by the Thai 
Government to check rising costs and increased land 
prices, and to curb spending on luxury goods. The pro- 
gram will include reduced quotas and higher import 
license fees for automobiles; higher import duties and 
possibly rationing for gasoline; higher import duties 
and restricted sales hours for alcoholic beverages; import 
control and higher duties on cosmetics; control over the 
distribution of imported building materials; and strict 
control of land transactions to prevent speculation in 
real estate. 
Source: Far East Trader, New York, N. Y., January 30, 

1952. 


Thailand’s Rice Allocations 

Thailand has agreed to sell to the British territories 
in Southeast Asia 295,000 tons of rice out of the 
800,000 tons planned for export during the first ten 
months of 1952. Payment will be made in sterling and 
deliveries will be completed by September 15, 1952. If 
supplies are available, allocations will also be made to 


the United Kingdom. India has been promised 160,000 


tons, and Ceylon 100,000 tons. It is expected that agree- 

ments with Indonesia and the Philippines will be con- 

cluded soon; both countries are willing to pay in U. S. 

dollars. 

Source: Far East Trader, New York, N. Y., February 6, 
1952. 


Japanese-Indian Coal Agreement 
An interim contract for imports of one million tons 
of coal by Japan from India in 1952 has been signed 
by representatives of the two countries. The contract will 
be completed when the Indian Government grants the 
export license and the Japanese Government allocates the 
foreign exchange needed. Of the total amount imported 
from India, 700,000 tons will be allotted to the iron and 
steel industry, 240,000 tons to gas production, and 60,000 
tons to electric power generation. The price of coal 
imported for the iron and steel industry is reported to 
range between US$6.50 and US$6.60 per ton, f.o.b. 
Source: Bank of Tokyo, Weekly Review of Economic 
Affairs in Japan, Tokyo, Japan, December 22, 
1951. 


Export-Import Bank Credit to the Philippines 

The Export-Import Bank of Washington has author- 
ized a credit of up to $20 million to the National Power 
Corporation of the Philippines to assist in financing 
the development of the hydroelectric potential of the 
Agno River. The loan, fully guaranteed by the Philip- 
pine Government, will bear interest at 4 per cent per 
annum and is to be repaid over a 20-year period begin- 
ning in 1955. 

The National Power Corporation has initiated the con- 
struction of a dam and reservoir at Ambuklao, near the 
headwaters of the Agno River, and proposes to install 
generating equipment of 75,000 kilowatts. The project 
will serve to meet the need for additional electric power 
for the growing industrial community in Manila and its 
environs, and will also provide flood control and water 
for a substantial area in heavily populated central Luzon. 
The foreign exchange savings on fuel oil alone will be 
more than sufficient to service the loan. 

Source: The Export-Import Bank of Washington, Press 
Release, Washington, D. C., February 1, 1952. 


Philippine Copra Exports 
Philippine exports of copra and coconut oil combined, 
in copra equivalent, are estimated at 882,444 long tons 
in 1951, a 10 per cent increase over the 801,868 long 
tons exported in 1950. Approximately 50 per cent of the 
1951 exports went to the United States, compared with 
67 per cent in 1950. European countries received 
35 per cent of the 1951 total, against 20 per cent the 
previous year. 
Source: Department of Agriculture, Foreign Crops and 
Markets, Washington, D. C., January 21, 1952. 
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United States and Canada 


Capital Investment in United States 

Industrial and public utility enterprises in the United 
States expect to maintain a high level of investment in 
new plant and equipment through 1955, according to the 
fifth annual survey of business plans made by the 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company. Total investment in 
1952 is expected to be $21.2 billion, or 13 per cent 
greater than in 1951; it will be concentrated largely in 
defense and defense-related industries. Current plans 
indicate that the investment level will fall to $16.7 billion 
in 1953, $15.1 billion in 1954, and $14.1 billion in 1955. 

The director of McGraw-Hill’s department of economics 
has emphasized that the survey did not cover all indus- 
tries and that the plans are subject to revision. Invest- 
ment expenditure for 1953-55 may be considerably larger, 
since actual spending for plant and equipment in recent 
years has usually exceeded earlier expectations of busi- 
nessmen. 

Capital outlays in 1952 will, on the average, add 8.4 per 
cent to plant capacity, compared with 7 per cent in 1951. 
The largest increase in manufacturing will occur in the 
electrical machinery industry, where 1952 investment 
expenditures will be double the 1951 rate. Investment 
expenditures in the transportation equipment industry 
(mainly aircraft manufacture) will rise 78 per cent; in 
steel, 25 per cent; and in chemicals, 16 per cent. Some 
declines are expected in the automobile, food, and textile 
industries. ° 

At present, capital expenditures are largely for expand- 
ing plant capacity, but as the defense program tapers off 
they will be increasingly for replacement of existing 
facilities and modernization of machinery. 

Source: The Journal of Commerce, New York, N. Y., 
February 1, 1952. 


Suspension of U.S. Import Duties 

The U. S. Congress has sent to the President for signa- 
ture bills to suspend import duties on lead and zinc. 
These duties are to be suspended until March 31, 1953, 
or until the end of the national emergency. They may be 
restored if the domestic price of either metal falls below 
18 cents per pound. The bills have been endorsed by the 
administration as a means of stimulating imports, and 
prompt Presidential approval is expected. 
Source: The Wall Street Journal, New York, N. Y., 

February 8, 1952. 


National Income and Product in Canada 

The Canadian gross national product rose to Can$21.2 
billion in 1951, 18 per cent above the level of 1950 in 
value terms and 5-6 per cent higher in real terms. The 
proportion of GNP absorbed by gross private investment 
(including inventories) increased from 23 per cent in 
1950 to 26 per cent in 1951, while the proportion 








absorbed by consumers’ expenditures fell from 66 per 
cent to 62 per cent; personal savings more than doubled, 
being 12 per cent of disposable income in 1951 compared 
with 6 per cent in 1950. 

Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, National Ac- 


counts, Income and Expenditures, Preliminary 
1951, Ottawa, Canada. 


Latin America 


Guatemala’s Income and Capital Gains Tax 

An income and capital gains tax, which has been put 
into effect in Guatemala, is progressive and applies to all 
incomes derived from interest payments, dividends not 
subject to the corporate profits tax, rents, income from 
partnerships, capital gains, and other incomes. 

Incomes up to 500 quetzales are tax free. The tax rate 
on incomes above this limit range from 1 per cent on 
incomes from 500 to 1,000 quetzales to 6 per cent on 
incomes from 9,000 to 10,000 quetzales. Incomes or 
capital gains which exceed 10,000 quetzales are to be 
taxed at the rates applied to the corporate profits tax. 
Source: El Imparcial, Guatemala City, Guatemala, Janu- 

ary 10, 1952. 


Panamanian Currency Reform 

A bill was presented on January 15 to the Panamanian 
Congress, authorizing the minting of gold coins and the 
issue of paper currency in the form of gold certificates 
by the National Bank of Panama. Under the terms of the 
bill, the monetary system of Panama will have as its 
standard the balboa, with a gold content of 0.9875 grams, 
0.900 fine. At the same time, a new coin called the 
libra, which will be equal to 10 balboas, will be created 
with a gold content of 7.68 grams, 0.900 fine, which will 
be issued in denominations of one, two, and five units. 
At this rate, libras may be used for any public or private 
debt settlement. The U. S. dollar, at par with the 
balboa, will continue to be legal tender in Panama. 
Source: Hispano Americano, Mexico, D.F., February 8, 


1952. 


Peruvian National Health and Social Welfare Fund 

A Law creating a National Health and Social Welfare 
Fund in Peru, which was promulgated on December 31, 
1951, provides for comprehensive legislation for health 
and social welfare work throughout the Republic. Revenue 
for this program will be obtained from increased taxes 
on domestic and foreign wine, liquors, and beer, and a 
new tax of 3 per cent on salaries and wages, payable 
by all companies whose capital and resources are in 
excess of 50,000 soles. This tax replaces the employee 
participation in profits, established by Law 10,908. How- 
ever, companies whose profits exceed 10 per cent must 
continue to pay the annual bonuses as specified in the 
Supreme Decree of December 27, 1950. This decree 
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provides for an annual bonus for employees, ranging 
from 25 per cent of the monthly salary for those who 
have been in service between 3 months and one day 
and six months, up to a full month’s salary for those 
who have served more than 30 years. The sliding scale 
for workmen ranges from 3 days’ wages for those who 
have been in service between 3 months and one day 
and six months, up to a fortnight’s wages for those who 
have served more than 30 years. 

Source: Andean Air Mail and Peruvian Times, Lima, 


Peru, January 11, 1952. 
Chile’s Exchange Budget for 1952 


On January 25 the Executive Government of Chile 
approved the 1952 exchange budget as well as the list 
of imports that will benefit from both existing preferen- 
tial import rates and the scale of “mixings”—i.e., a 
combination of various existing rates—that will apply 
in 1952 to minor exports. 

The approved budget estimates receipts equivalent to 
US$447.7 million, compared with $365.0 million in 
1951; $290.4 million represents actual dollar receipts 
and $157.3 million receipts in other currencies, mainly 
sterling and other European currencies. The increase 
over the 1951 figure is accounted for largely by an expan- 
sion of $39.1 million in manufactured copper exports; 
an increase of $27.4 million in exports of minerals and 
metals by the medium and small mining enterprises 
and of $6.2 million in exports by the large mining enter- 
prises; increases of $5.7 million in nitrate exports and 
of $2 million in industrial exports and a $19.2 million 
increase in the inflow of private capital. Agricultural 
exports on the other hand—because of adverse weather 
conditions—are expected to decline by $11.2 million, to 
$42 million, and estimates for other items indicate a 
reduction of $7.8 million, to $16 million in 1952. 

Of total payments in 1952, estimated as equivalent to 
US$447.6 million, imports are the most important single 
item, accounting for $378.87 million, or $74.04 million 
more than in 1951. The Government’s share of total 
imports is increased by $15.95 million, from $36.24 mil- 
lion in 1951 to $52.19 million in 1952, while commercial 
imports are expected to expand by $58.09 million, from 
$268.59 million to $326.68 million. (This figure excludes 
imports of the large mining companies with their own 
exchange, recorded in the exchange budget as “offsetting 
transactions,” i.e., self-finance. Similarly, $2 million in 
imports against the proceeds of wine exports and $5 mil- 
lion of imports against the proceeds of gold exports 
are not recorded in the budget.) Other government 
payments (debt services and other miscellaneous pay- 
ments on invisibles) represent $52.9 million in the 1952 
budget, $8.7 million more than in 1951. 

The budget has been prepared on the basis of the 
existing rate structure, although an attempt has been 


made to limit the use of special exchange rates and to 
move certain transactions to lower rates; the aim is to 
adjust the rate structure to the degree of internal inflation 
that has been taking place. Thus the average effective 
buying rate applying to all transactions is lowered from 
52.23 pesos per dollar in 1951 to 53.37 pesos in 1952, 
and the average effective selling rate from 58.83 pesos per 
dollar in 1951 to 62.46 pesos in 1952. 

The majority of the $42 million worth of agricultural 
exports are to be at either the rate of 60 pesos per dollar 
($21.7 million) or the free market rate ($17.1 million), 
compared with lower rates in 1951 ($8.9 million at 
49.85 pesos, $4.1 million at 54.20 pesos, $16.4 million at 
60 pesos, and $23.8 million at the free market rate). 
For 1952 there are only three significant mixings: $2.6 
million worth of beans with a mixed effective rate of 
66 pesos per dollar, $300,000 worth of lentils with a 
mixed rate of 75 pesos per dollar, and $300,000 worth of 
untanned leather and alpaca wool at 49.85 pesos. 

The rate of 31 pesos per dollar is to be used for only 
17.3 per cent of total imports, compared with 22.2 per 
cent in 1951, and is limited to imports of raw sugar 
and newsprint, a few drugs, and some wheat purchases 
contracted for in 1951. Except for some commitments 
on cotton, carried over from 1951, no use is to be made 
of the 43 pesos rate. The rate of 50 pesos covers 11.2 per 
cent of all imports, largely wheat (formerly at 31 pesos), 
the purchase of some tankers and merchant vessels, and 
some payments pending from 1951. As in 1951, the 
60 pesos rate is used for imports of fuel, raw materials, 
and other essentials. The proportion of imports at this 
rate in 1952, however, appears smaller than in 195] 
(29.1 per cent against 40.8 per cent), largely because 
general imports—all imports other than those previously 
mentioned—have been shifted from the 60 pesos rate 
to the free market rate. As a consequence, the free 
market absorbs today 41.8 per cent of all imports, com- 
pared with 31.1 per cent a year ago. 

Source: Sociedad General de Comercio S. A., Jnforma- 
tive Bulletin “Sogeco,” Santiago, Chile, Febru- 
ary 1, 1952. 


International Financial News Survey, written by 
members of the staff of the Fund, is based on mate- 
rial published in newspapers, periodicals, official 
documents, and other publications as cited at the 
end of each note. Explanatory material may be 
added, but no Fund editorial comment or opinion. 
Therefore any views expressed are taken from the 
sources quoted and are not necessarily those of the 
Fund. 
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